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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
Continued from page 645. 
Berne, first day afternoon, 7th mo. 30th, 1843. 

We have found an agreeable resting-place 
here. Our dear friend Sophia Wurstemburger 
joined us yesterday morning, and after some 
close consideration, we were favored to arrange 
our plans satisfactorily for the week. The latter 


part of the morning was pleasantly spent in a 
visit to an institution in the country, for the 
reformation of naughty boys, who are divided 
into families after the example of the Rauhe 


haus, near Hamburg. The children, nineteen 
in number, were industriously at work, and cheer- 
fully gathered round us, listening attentively to 
a few sentences of Christian counsel. 


This morning, our little private meeting was, 
to my feelings, a time of fervent exercise of 
soul, and some sweet solemnity. I have since 
visited the prison, and was kindly favored with 
an opportunity of addressing about 480 prisoners, 
all assembled in their chapel, under the inter- 
pretation into German of pastor Fellenberg. 
They seemed attentive and serious; but alas! I 
fear it is a hard soil to work upon. Four hun- 
dred and eighty criminals for a Canton containing 
400,000 inhabitants, (1.in 800,) is too large a 
proportion ; and all this in spite of schools, 
pastors and a catechetical, formal knowledge of 
religion, which is general, even among the 
mountaineers. The secret which explains the 
phenomenun, is the prevalence of drunkenness. 
So much for even the light wines of the conti- 
nent! Re-commitments, one quarter. The prison- 
ers work together in companies, and are well 
employed. 

Basle, 8th mo. 14th, 1843. We have great 
cause for thankfulness in the prospect, this morn- 
ing, of leaving Basle for Strasburg, and in the 
retrospect of the labors of yesterday. These 
were considerable in amount, as it regards my- 
self. At five o’clock, accompanied by one of the 


Christian | young missionaries, who speaks English, Josiah 


care and instruction, cleanliness and industry, Forster and I went to the prison; Dr. Pinkerton 


appear to prevail in this institution. 


May it be and another gentleman followed. 


It was a 


productive of real good, as we believe it is! On touching visit, seventy or cighty men and boys; 
our way home, we called at a boarding-school for | good order ; but chaius about the necks of many. 
poor orphan girls, under thorough Christian care.| 1 read part of Luke xv, in German, and ad- 


We all fell into silence under a feeling of good, | dressed them at some length. 


Josiah Forster 


and the children were addressed by each of us. | also spoke, and there was great attention and 
The evening we spent at the sequestered abode | some feeling. We sat with the women separately. 


of Sophia Wurstemburger’s parents. There we 
enjoyed a memorable view of the Bernese Alps 
covered with snow. 
magnificence ? 
have lately allowed any view of them. We 
gazed, and gazed, and gazed for about an hour; 
receiving abundant information, geographical and 
historical, from our host. 


The picture left on the mind by this mountain® 


range, (like that of Mont Blane and his com- 
panions, and of the lower Alps from Grenoble,) 
is @ treasure for life. Surely we may read © 
the Creator, for some good purpose, in the boo 

of these ‘everlasting hills.” We parted from 
our kind friends after satisfactory religious com- 
munication. 


Dr. Pinkerton addressed them well; and abun- 
dant was their weeping. At six* o'clock to the 


Who can describe their | Mission House, where we found a very respect- 
It is but seldom that the clouds | able assembly, much larger than before. 


Sweet 
and solemn was our meeting. I spoke in French 
for about an hour, on baptism into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. I trust the subject was clearly unfolded ; 
and a spiritual view of the baptism here spoken 
of see to be well received. The main scope 
dress, however, was the virtue and ex- 

nee of the whole truth, the folly of attempt- 

to sever its essential parts, and the import- 
ance of holding them in just and even balances. 
Practical exhortation followed, and earnest prayer 
for Basle, for Switzerland and for the world. 
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Afterwards we partook of the truly simple supper 
of this large family ; W. Hoffman and his wife, 
a few of their friends, and thirty-eight young 
missionaries; eleven more expected. After 
supper I addressed the young men, under Hoff- 
man’s interpretation ; exhorting them to faithful- 
ness, diligence, watchfulness, devotion : remind- 
ing them also that nothing but the true unction 
can rightly direct into, and qualify for, the Lord’s 
work onthe earth. Josiah Forsteraddressed them 
in German, and this truly interesting occasion 
ended with solemn prayer. The young men were 
delighted to receive my sister Fry’s Text Book 
before we separated. There is much of genuine 
seriousness and great simplicity apparent in these 
young Christians. They mostly come from 
Wurtemburg ; and it is my belief that they are 
and will be blessed in their work, and will be 
found as a dew from the Lord among many 
nations. Western Africa, (the Danish Gold 
Coast,) and parts of Hindostan, are the principal 
sphere of the missions of this institution. Hoff- 
man is a first-rate man, learned, talented and 
pious. He is professor of theology at the little | 
university here. Josiah Forster has been visit- | 
ing a good orphan asylum this morning. It is 
surprising how many Christian institutions are 
maintained in this country. A simple desire to 
spend and be spent for Christ, and for the 
advancement of his kingdom, seems to animate 
many. I have desired to take a lesson out of 
such a book, and to be more divested of self- 
indulgence. I find that the Essays in German, 
translated by the late Professor Blumhardt, have 
been pretty largely circulated. There is still, 
however, a stock in hand, and our friend Hoff- 
man has undertaken to make some arrangement | 
for their further distribution. { 
Carlsrehe, 8th mo. 16th. | 

I trust we are rightly here on our way to Stut-| 
gard, though it has been somewhat painful to me 
to leave the Rhine this afternoon, which would | 
so easily have borne us so far and so rapidly home- | 
wards. Left it, however, we have, for a week’s | 
détour, in the belief that a visit to Stutgard forms | 

rt of our duty ; though we are more than usual- 
y ignorant what service may await us there, or 
whether any. ‘We have endeavored, not without 
fervent prayer, to commit our 4: to the Lord, 
so that we may humbly confide that He is still 
condescending to guide us. We may reverently 
acknowledge that He has remarkably opened our 
way since | last wrote. 

Stutgard, 8th mo. 22d. The time hitherto 
spent here has been interesting, and we humbly 
hope notin vain. First day was a good Sabbath, 
though feelings of poverty and weak -men- 
tally, and some bodily indisposition, were 
wanting. My mind was a good deal 
during the day by the subject of Christ dwe 
in his people. In the evening we repaired to 
the place appointed for our meeting, the house 
of a respectable citizen, where three contiguous 
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rooms were pretty well filled, and we were fa- 
vored with a solemn, good meeting. I had 
several texts before me in reference to that vital 
subject, which seemed to arise in the meeting 
with power, and which I believed it right to 
a in German, with a few rewarks, that the 
oundation of the subject might be clearly laid. 
Who is He who thus dwells in us, who are they 
in whom He dwells, how does He dwell in them, 
and what is the effect? I was afterwards very 
fairly interpreted for by a kind elderly Christian 
friend who had formerly been a missionary in 
Africa. Josiah Forster further explained our 
views and principles, I thought, with much life 
and propriety. The silence which prevailed in 
the meeting was great; and love seemed to flow 

Yesterday morning, although no news had 
arrived of the king’s approach, and the meeting 
was well over, there was to be felt flatness and 
lowness in the prospect of quitting Stutgard. 
After breakfast a friend called with a message 
from a pious lady, (Reilen,) begging us to hold 
another meeting at her house in the evening, to 
which we thought it right to assent. She after- 
wards called herself; she is one of the thirsters 
and seekers, longing for the true settlement. We 
had some ministry for her in private, as well as 
for our pious interpreter, who told us much of 
the dying hours of his late wife, who appears to 
have enjoyed, on her departure, an almost 
cloudless view of glory. In the afternoon, one 
of the servants of the palace called to inform 
us that the king was arrived. Josiah Forster 
and I thereupon went to our minister’s, and were 
attended to the palace by his kind attaché. We 
laid our wishes before one of the aides-de-camp, 
and have, with Koster, seen General Spitzenburg, 
the other aide-de-camp this morning. We have 
now nothing to do but to await the answer 
quietly. 

At half-past seven to our friend Reilen’s, 
where a much larger assembly was awaiting us 
than before; the rooms crowded. It was indeed 
a solemn, refreshing meeting. After a few pre- 
paratory sentences, first from Josiah Forster, and 
then from me, in German, we settled into com- 
fortable silence. I afterwards rose, with the 
conversation between our Saviour and Martha 
before me; and, under the same interpretation 
as before, unfolded at some length those views 
of the life-giving influence of the Spirit of Christ, 
which have always been held by Friends. There 
was, I trust, much of true waiting upon the 
Lord in this meeting. 

* e . * * * * 

This afternoon our friend Koster called to 
inform us that we were to visit the King and 
een [of Wurtemberg,] at the country palace 
Rosenstein at six o’clock ; a remarkable open- 
ing after all our delays and doubts. 

A pleasant drive through the beautiful pleasure- 
grounds brought us to the palace of Rosenstein, 
at six o'clock ; and we were soon introduced 
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into the drawing-room, where a glittering com- 
pany of courtiers rather puzzled us, for we knew 
not which was the King. At last we were 
ushered into a balcony overlooking the garden, 
river, &c., where we soon found that we were 
with the King, the Queen, the Crown Prince, 
the two unmarried Princesses, &c. We spoke 
to them in French and English, on the slave 
trade, the abolition of slavery in our colonies, 
and prison discipline; Ludwigsburg; the cellu- 
lar system; the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia ; and above all, the importance of pro- 
moting Christian instruction at the University 
of Tubingen and in the schools. The King 
spoke of the late change for the better in Tubin- 
gen, by the introduction of orthodox a 
and seemed much interested in the subject. My 
dear wife then proposed to the Queen our sitting 
down in silence with the family, which was im- 
mediately assented to. I was led to address them 
in French, explaining the object of our journey, 
and our lively interest in their family, as well as 
in the people over whom the King reigned ; 
dwelling on Christianity as the only true means 


| 9th mo. 5th. 
| our portion on returning to our beloved home ; 
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spoke in French for the last time, I trust for 


the present, and the gift of clearness and fluency 
was graciously bestowed. Prayer also flowed, to 
my own comfort, towards the close of the meet- 
ing, which Josiah Forster ended with a Chris- 
tian farewell. 

The feeling of relief after this meeting was 
great, and the next morning, yesterday, I felt 
quite at ease; happy and peaceful; ready to go 
home—an experience which was, I believe, 
shared by all our little party. 

Here, in quietness and seclusion from the 
world, we can rest for a few hours; take a calm 
and thoughtful retrospect of the deeply interest- 
ing journey which is now brought so near to its 
close; and hopefully commit ourselves for the 
future, to that gracious and holy Being, who has 
hitherto helped us, and who will, as we humbly 
trust, help us to the end. 

Once more settled at Earlham, Joseph John 
Gurney writes : 


Great peace, and even joy, are 


| and I cannot describe the quiet happiness which 


of making man happy, and expressing our | has been permitted us this morning, as we have 


desire that divine grace, even the good Spirit of | roamed about the pleasure-grounds. 


the Lord, might be bestowed upon them all, to 
qualify them for the fulfilment of their great 
responsibilities, and to prepare them for a blessed 
eternity. My dear wife afterwards knelt down 
in fervent supplication. At the conclusion the 
King rose, and shook hands warmly with us, 
expressing his thanks for the visit. We also 


exchanged kind greetings with the Queen and | 


her son and daughters. I left my book on the 
West Indies with the King, and the Essay on 
Love to God with the Queen. 


the impression left is a good one, and that He 
who led into the service will bless it. 
Calais, sth mo. 29th. 

The lowness and flatness which I felt last 
First day afternoon at Brussels, proved to be the 
preparation for a favored meeting. In the even- 
ing, at half past seven, or nearly eight o'clock, 
the large salle of the hotel became completely 
filled with a very respectable company. After 
a time of silence, and a few introductory sen- 
tences from Josiah Forster, I preached the gos- 

1, I trust, in its fulness, from Isaiah )xi, “‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” &c.—adverting 
to the anointing of Christ after his Pa in 
Jordan ; his divine and prophetical character, 
and his gracious offices as unfolded in this pas- 
sage; the binding up of the broken heart; the 
liberation of the captives, &c. I dwelt particu- 
larly on liberation from the yoke of ceremonies ; 
from the condemnation of the law; from th 
power and influence of sin; then the consola- 
tion which is not to be anticipated before a 
thorough cleansing, but which follows it ; beaut: 
for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, &c. 





Thus ended our | 
long-felt concern towards this royal family; the | 
interview was short, but we humbly trust that! 















Bless the 
| Lord, O my soul! may, indeed, be the language 
of each heart amongst us! How can we forget 
his benefits, which are renewed every morning? 
Health of body and peace of mind are the precious 
| gifts now graciously bestowed, and bestowed on 
| those who deserve them not; at least, I am sure 
that this is the case with myself. ; 
9th mo. 9th. On fifth day evening, my dear 
wife and I attended the Great “ Teetotal ” Meet- 
ing, held at Norwich, on the arrival of “ Father” 
Matthew ; and, at the bishop’s earnest request, 
I took the chair, in the declared character of a 
pledged teetotaller.* 1 spoke fully, but carefully, 
on the subject; and the bishop afterwards, ex- 
tremely well. “Father” Matthew is a very 
pleasing, and, as I fully believe, a very upright 
man; winning his way by his kindness and 
sincerity. I cannot doubt his being an instru- 
ment, in the divine hand, for extensive useful- 
ness. 

I look back on my own part in this matter, 
with calmness and content; and for the true 
freedom of total abstinence, for the comfortable 
health and good animal spirits which go along 
with it, I am truly and increasingly thankful. 

The approaching marriage of his beloved 
daughter was an event to which he now looked 
forward with deep interest. 

10th mo. 16th. [After one of his frequent 
affectionate allusions to his wife.]}—My other 
nearest earthly dependencies appear much in the 
way of being dislocated. Such a term seems to 
apply to dearest Anna’s approaching removal to 

*Joseph John Gurney signed the total abstinence 
pledge at the house of his friend Richard Dykes 
Alexander, at Ipswich, on the Sth of the 4th month, 
1843. 
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a distance, although under such happy and de- | Joseph John Gurney’s more extended writings— 
sirable circumstances ; and my sister Fry's pro- | Thoughts on Habit and Discipline. The subject 
longed and deep illness is to me a truly affecting | had been long before his mind. For many years 
dispensation. She calls for our tenderest sym- | his life had been a continued endeavor after the 
pathy. Yet can we rejoice in the support and | subjection of his own mind and heart to the 
quietness of soul so graciously bestowed upon | highest moral and religious discipline; and if, 
her. especially on such a subject, example and experi- 
10th mo. 25th. After our comfortable family | ence must ever give weight to precept, the reader 
reading this morning, I expressed my desire that,| who now turns to this little volume, will not 
in the view of the approaching event so deeply peruse it with the less interest or instruction, as 
interesting to us all, we might be enabled to dwell | he marks the course through which Joseph John 
near to the F ountain of lightand life; and to move Gurney became, by grace, what he was. To 
and live under the influence of that grace which | write a useful, rather than a profound or learned 
can alone qualify for every duty, sanctify all the | work, was his principal aim. 
pleasures of life, and enable us rightly to bear} ‘‘ Amidst many more serious avocations,’’ to 
its pains. We are favored with the feeling of | use his own words in the preface, “the composi- 
much quietness in the prospect ; somewhat of a| tion of the present work has been the pleasant 
satisfying sense, thatallisright. * * * occupation of occasional leisure hours. Little 
Dear Anna’s school children have just been | as it is labored, and capable as it is of much im- 
crowding the hall to receive new bonnets, on the | | provement, Iam induced to publish it, in the 
oceasion of her marriage. Her labors of love | hope that it may be of some use to the lately 
for their benefit have been great and persevering ; risen, and now rising generation. 
and I think it evident, from their demeanor, that | | ‘« It consists of three divisions. The rirst con- 
she has.not labored in vain. Truly she will | | tains general remarks on the nature and operation 
carry the blessing of many along with her. | of Habit and Discipline. It is the philosophy of 
On the 8th of the 11th mo. his daughter was | the subject, though in a low sense of the term, and 
married to John Church Backhouse, of Black- | ina very familiar guise. The sEconp relates to 
well, near Darlington. | BAD HABIT, that grand instrument in the hand 
He afterwards writes :— | of Satan, for enslaving, enchaining, and finally 
11th mo. 13th. Surely we cannot review the | destroying mankind. The THIRD to Goop 
past week without a feeling of reverent gratitude, | HABIT, which is the appointed means, under the 
adoration and praise; for the God of all grace | natural and moral government of God, and in 
has dealt mercifully with us. | connection with a providential scheme of pisc1- 
The marriage took place on fourth day the | PLINE, for our improvement in ability, know- 
8th; the meeting house in Goat lane througed. | ledge, wisdom and virtue. 
After our large company was seated, a good si- “‘Goop HABIT is considered in its application, 
lence spread over us, and supplication fell to my | First, to the movements and uses of the body; 
lot under feelings of great solemnity; after | SECONDLY, to art, that useful result of the joint 
which the pair spoke well ; dear H. C. Back- | exercise of body and mind ; THIRDLY, to intel- 
house prayed for a blessing on their covenant ; | lectual capacities and pursuits; FOURTILY, to 
then William Forster, who has been our sympa- | morals; and FIFTHLY, to religion. 
thizing and able helper throughout, was excel-| ‘‘ Heartily do I desire that those who are now 
lently engaged on the fear of God. We returned | in the early vigor of theit bodily and mental 
home in peace, and sat down to the marriage- | powers, may become subject in all things, to the 
feast, about fifty-fivein number. Before leaving | salutary power of Goop HABIT. Under the in- 
the table, we were favored with a memorable | fluence of the Holy Spirit, which can alone 
opportunity. It was, indeed, a most happy day ; | change and sanctify the heart of man, they will 
but I shed some tears of heartfelt grief, when J | find in the friendly sway of this ‘ magistrate of 
had fairly lost my child. man’s life,’ this genial nurse and mistress of our 
11th mo. 20th. Should the way open for my | faculties, a preparation for all that is useful and 
retiring entirely from the cares of business, I | honorable in time, and for all that is pure and 
should be'truly thankful. The prospect of such | joyous in eternity.” 
a possibility brings great tranquillity over me. L} The work has been frequently reprinted and 
do wish with all “simplici ity to devote myself to | widely circulated, and has been introduced, as it 
the service of my Lord; and to quiet, heart- | deserves, into several important educational estab- 
searching preparation for an awful and unseen, |lishments. May its circulation and perusal be 
yet I humbly trust, happy futurity. “Gather | blessed more and more ! 
up thy wares out of the land, O thou inhabitant} Being now desirous of completing his labors 
of the fortress!”” We have truly gratifying and }@n the Continent, Joseph John Gurney, in the 
satisfying accounts of our darling married child, | third month of this year, again left England, in 
This is another call for humble gratitude. company with his wife and their valued friend, 
1844, In the spring of this year, was pub- | Josiah Forster. Their journey southward extend- 
lished the last, but not the least useful, of’ ed as far as Bordeaux, Toulouse and Pau. They 
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returned to England in the fifth month to attend 
the Yearly Meeting, and afterwards concluded 
their engagement by a visit to the Channel 
Islands. The particulars of this journey are 
detailed in a series of letters to his daughter, 
from which the following extracts are taken :— 
Abbeville, 5th day evening, 3d mo. 21st, 1844. 
My Dearest ANNA, 

Blustering was the wind, and snow-capped the 
waves, when we got on board the “ Ramsgate” 
steamer, at Folkstone, yesterday morning, for our 
voyage to Boulogne ; and finely tossed were we 
on the passage. The sea was what the sailors 
call lumpy, the waves being at times prodigious, 
and our boat seemed to labor very hard to get 
along. 

After four hours and nearly a half, we all felt 
it a favor, as well as a relief, to make the quiet 
harbor of Boulogne in safety. In the evening 
we met forty or fifty pious people in the Wesleyan 
chapel ; and the deep stillness of the meeting 
afforded a salutary and agreeable contrast to the 
bellowing and dashing of the ocean, which had 
half overpowered us in the morning. Josiah 
Forster said a few words to explain our views; 
and, after a period of profound quietness, I was 
enabled to preach from Col. i.—‘ Giving thanks 
unto the Father, who hath made us meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light,” &e. The view arose vividly before me of 
the nature and character of that inheritance, 


and of that radical change of heart, and sanc- | 


tifying work of the Spirit, in which alone our | 
meetness for it can consist. The meeting | 
ended in much solemnity, after vocal prayer. 
Lyon, the pious, agreeable Minister, afterwards 
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ance of my Heavenly Father, I have often en- 
deavored after watchfulness, and that I may 
truly be prepared, whenever the summons. may 
come, to hear with joy the call of my Lord. And 
now, on entering a fresh year, QO, assist thy 
handmaiden more humbly and diligently to follow 
in every good work, to the promotion of Thy own 
glory!” 

Fourth month Ist, 1848. “ A letter mentions 





that has spoken in meetings for the first 
time. She is only twenty, very young for such 


a service, but I believe the Lord will be with her 
and support her; and while I have dwelt much 
on her being called so early, I have thought 
that the still small voice whispered to me, 
‘Go thou and do likewise.’ O, my Heavenly 
Father ! if it be thy blessed will, may L humbly 
obey.” 

Fifth month 15th, (her birth-day). ‘ What 
improvement has, this year, been made? QO, how 
far short do I fall. I cannot think the day’s 
work has kept pace with the day, but yet I trust 
that through divine grace, the time has not 
been spent idly. Several little givings up have 


| been accomplished, and I trust a more even 


temper attained. O, my Heavenly Father! 
work in me, and mould me for thy service,— 
for thy glory; and QO, crush any hypocrisy in 
me. 

Sixth month 2d. “The Yearly Meeting 
ended,—a nice time. If I am never again per- 
mitted to attend one, this leaves a sweet savour. 
I trust I am resigned to thy will, O my Heaven- 
ly Father, for I feel assured of thy love, and that 
thou wilt never leave nor forsake me, though so 
unworthy of thy love, thy long suffering, and 





told me, that he was engaged in a course of lee- 
tures on the same Epistle, and that he had in- 


thy mercy.” 


Tenth month 9th. “My Saviour has been 


tended on that evening to address the people on | Very near ; he soothes me when I am bowed 
the very text which I had preached from—having | down with weakness. 


come just so farin the Epistle. He seemed | 
delighted at the coincidence, which I thought | 
was best explained by our good old view of the 
guidance of the Spirit. He breakfasted with us 
this morning, and we parted from him in the 
feeling of Christian love. 


To be continued. 





Notice of Mantua Lucy Pease, of Bristol, 
England, who died 11th mo. 29th, 1853, aged 
29 years. 

Continued from page 646.) 

A few extracts from her memoranda and 
letters, will instructively illustrate her spiritual 
exercises, and the character of her Christian 
experience, from her early youth to maturer 
years. 

Twelfth month, 31st, 1841. “I have en- 
deavored during this month to rise early, and 
employ my time usefully. In reflecting on the 
events of this year, I feel my own short-comings. 
How little spiritual growth has kept pace with 
the advantages I enjoy ; yet, through the assist- 





«* Thou that art love, O pity and forgive, 
And let Thy breath 
Touch and make pure the flame 
That knows not death, 
Bearing it up to Heaven, love's own abode.”? 


Yes, to Thy care let me commit what is most 
| precious, and say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 


Sixth month 5th. ‘ To-day called on ; 
and felt a desire to hand a little encouragement 
to dear E., but felt so weak, and fearful it should 
be in my own strength, that I did not. 0, my 
Father, yet bear with thy unprofitable servant, 
and graciously be yet near to assist me.” 

Eighth month Ist. “I have felt very low, 
yet ‘He who has helped thee is still near,’ 
seem the consoling words whispered in my ear : 
then, O my soul, 

With quickened steps, thy heavenward race pursue, 
And nought of danger, nought of trial fear.’’ 

Tenth month 11th, 1846. “T have to-day 
felt the renewed love of my Heavenly Father, 
calling me and requiring me to be more entirely 


His. O help and keep Thy servant amid the 
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snares laid on all sides, for thy youthful followers 
especially. Let me daily have recourse to that 
Fountain opened for sin. Thou great Physician 
of souls, heal my wounded spirit, and pour in the 
balm of thy love. Strengthen me to give up all 
for Thee, and to follow in the path in which 
Thou wouldst guide me. Be thou with me, 
for the struggle is sometimes almost too much 
for me.” 

Third month 23d, 1847. “The spirit truly 
is willing, but the flesh is weak. Father, I feel 
my need of thy hourly assistance ; leave me not, 
neither forsake me, thou God of my salvation, 
for in thee I do trust. I desire to cast all my 
cares upon Thee, and for thee to guide me in the 
path to thy own glory; and O ever let me re- 
member I have nothing to boast of, but to Thee 
be all the honor and all the praise. Lead me 
into a sphere of usefulness, while here, in aceord- 
ance with Thy will, whether to door to suffer, as 
it may best please thee. And O thou God of 


Love, inthy mercy forgive, and yet forgive again, 


the transgressions of thy handmaid. Setawatch | 


upon my mouth that I sin not with my lips. 
Give me wisdom and understanding, and enable 
me to keep thy law, and finally, through the 
merits of a crucified and risen Saviour, admit me 
into the realms of bliss for ever to dwell with 
Him 

** Whom though absent, I love, 

Whom not having seen, | adore.” 
And O Father, hear the cries of thy people on 
behalf of the poor inhabitants, who are falling 


under thy hand in Ireland. Stretch forth Thy | 


holy arm, and say, ‘ it is enough,’ and bless the 
efforts used to save their poor perishing bodies, 
and their immortal souls. Shed abroad Thy 
grace amongst them, and let the song of praise 
be raised to thee, by the poor suffering Hiber- 
nian.” 

Eleventh month 7th. ‘ Thanks be unto Thee 
for allthy mercy? In thee dolI trust. Fulfil 
the petitions of my heart, for the sake of thy 
beloved Son, for ‘Thou God seest me;’ and thou 
knowest there are seasons, when I could lay 


down every thing at thy feet, and adopt the | 





beautiful; how lovely the prospect! But in 
my solitude conflicting thoughts have almost 
distracted my mind, and none have witnessed 
my tears. How fervently I desire to do that 
whieh is right in the Divine sight, He only who 
knows every thought can tell. 1 sometimes 
believe the deep baptisms have tended to my 
advancement heavenward, and O then! I have 
not had one trial too much.” 

Ninth month 23d. “ This has been a stormy 
day, my poor mind beaten and tossed. Arise for 
my help, O Lord ! let me never lose my trust in 
thee, but do thou steer the tempest-tossed bark 
to the haven of peace, there for ever to anchor 
safe on the Heavenly shore.” 

(To be continued.) 





The Operation of Macauley’s System of Exami- 
nation for the East India Service— Success 
of a Hindoo. 

The result of the examination for thirty ap- 
pointments to the office of Assistant-Surgeon in 
the service of the East India Company has lately 
been announced. The competition was open to 
all natural born subjects of her Majesty, who 
had taken the degree of surgeon, and passed 
through a competent course of medical instruc- 
tion. 

This first attempt to administer patronage ac- 
cording to merit, instead of favor, has been illus- 
trated by a very singular episode. Second in 
the list of successful competitors is found the 
name of Dr. Chuckerbutty, by birth a Brahmin 
of the highest caste, a native of the district of 
Dacca, in the Presidency of Bengal. 

The history of this remarkable man presents 
a memorable instance of what may be achieved 
by industry and energy, and the success which 
has ultimately crowned his efforts would alone 





language, ‘Though He slay me yet will I trust | 


in Him.’ 


in the way of thy commandments, is my chiefest 
pleasure. And yet the deep baptisms permitted 
to thy servants ! 
think the valley is particularly my place. 
keep me there, dearest Father, if there I most 
experience the riches of thy grace.”’ 

Third month 1848. ‘ How little things dis- 
tract my attention. How needful to be on the 


O there is nothing I desire here in | 
comparison of Thee; and to do thy will, to run) 


Sometimes I am ready to) 


O| 


lead us to rejoice that we have introduced a 
system under which merit can conquer al] the 
difficulties of race, of poverty and of friendless- 
ness. He was born in 1827, and at six years 
old was left an orphan by very poor pa- 
rents. Nevertheless, he contrived to make him- 
self master, at the village school, of Sanscrit, 
| Persian and the Bengalee vernacular. 

He was thirteen years of age before he even 
heard of the English language or saw an Eng- 
lish face, but at that time the visit of an official 
to the neighborhood excited his attention. He 
watched his proceedings with breathless interest, 
and determined to make himself master of the 
_ language in which they were conducted. With 

a few clothes in a bundle and a little parched 
| Tice for food, he set off on a journey of sixty 
miles to the nearest English school. 


watch. © that I might never be a stumbling} He had neither money, friends nor introduc- 
block to others, but by a lowly and consistent | tions, but concluded a bargain with the school- 
walk, glorify God, and be a useful member of'| master to perform the duties of cook, for which 


his militant Church.” 


his caste as a Brahmin gave him peculiar advan- 


Fifth month 7th. “This month has set in| tages, on condition of being taught English ; 


with beautiful weather. 


The country looks' and this enterprise, though interrupted at on¢ 
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time by sickness, and at another time by family 
affairs, he steadily carried out. His merits soon 
attracted notice, and he received a stipend from 
the managing committee of the school to enable 
him to pursue his studies. 

In 1843 the late Mr. Alexander, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, offéred to pay his expenses as 
a student of the Medical College in Calcutta, 
and, though at first the new pupil was rejected, 
he renewed the attempt in 1844 with complete 
success. At this period of his life he evinced 
a remarkable instance of moral courage, by cut- 
ting off and casting aside, in the presence of a 
large assemblage of his countrymen, the sacred 
thread, the distinction of the Brahminical caste, 
and renounced Hindooism forever. Many have 
since followed his example, but Dr. Chucker- 
butty was the first to set it. 

In the autumn of 1844, it was announced to 
the students of the Medical College that an op- 
portunity would be afforded to some of them to 
proceed to England, there to complete their 
medical education. It was a bold step for a 
Hindoo, implying as it did loss of caste, patri- 
mony and social advantages, but Chuckerbutty 
did not hesitate for an instant. Notwithstanding 
the dissuasion of his friends, notwithstanding 
attempts by his relatives to remove him by force 
from Calcutta, he baffled all opposition, and in 
March, 1845, sailed for England, to commence 
a new career. 

At University College, where he entered in 
the'ensuing April, he obtained the gold medal 
for comparative anatomy and geology, besides 
many certificates of honor, and a competent 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, French and German. 
In 1848 he became a surgeon, and in 1849 a 
physician ; in 1847 he publicly embraced Chris- 
tianity. He returned to India in 1850, was 
appointed assistant-physician and lecturer in the 
College Hospital, and in 1854 professor of ma- 
teria medica and clinical medicine. His ambi- 
tion had always been to become a member of 
the covenanted service of the Kast India Com- 
pany, and thus to remove from his race the 
stigma of a proscription which denied them a 
career of honorable ambition in their own land. 

Two directors and the then president of the 
Board of Control were willing to nominate him 
to the situation of assistant-surgeon, but suffered 
themselves to be intimidated by the opposition 
of the Court of Directors, and ultimately give 
up the idea. The time, however, came when 
free and open competition was to give into his 
hands the prize which a narrow and selfish po- 
licy had withheld from him. As soon as he 
learnt that the appointment of assistant-surgeon 
was to be obtained by public competition, he 
gave up at once all the advantages he enjoyed 
at Calcutta, and, at great expense, and contrary 
to the advice of his more timid native and Eu- 
ropean friends, he set out for England. 

“Tf I fail,” he writes to a friend in this 
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country, ‘it will be a satisfaction to me that I 
have used my best efforts in the service of my 
country, and that it is only physical difficulties 
thrown in my wey by the legislature which have 
been the cause of my disappointment and loss.” 


But he has not failed, and will, we rejoice to 
think, carry back to his native land the proud 
satisfaction of having broken through those bar- 
riers which the jealousy of a foreign and con- 

i against native industry 


quering race had reare 
and talent. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the effect of 
such a success upon the native mind. It will 
raise the natives of India greatly in their own 
estimation ; will teach them that they are no 
longer a race excluded and proscribed, and, by 
opening the highest rewards to talent and in- 
dustry, will give a stimulus to education and 
an impulse to intelligence more powerful and 
more pervading than has ever been applied to 
the Oriental mind. Sound and liberal princi- 
ples are fruitful of unforeseen good, and, while 
we have only been thinking of improving the 
quality of our service, we have almost inad- 
vertently set in motion a civilizing agency in 
India of unforeseen and incalculable efficacy. — 
London Times. 


CURIOUS EXPERIMENT IN BOTANY. 


In Sicily there grows a wild grass, which, 
when ripe, at the ead of summer, is gathered by 
the peasantry, tied in bundles, and set on fire; 
not, however, to be consumed, but for a mere 
scorching. The flame flies rapidly through the 
light husks and beard of the plant, and leaves 
the seeds slightly roasted, in which state they 
are eaten with considerable relish by numbers of 
the rural population. What the Sicilians do 
with their grass might be done with other 
grasses, and in other countries, were it not that 
the seeds generally are too small to repay the 
trouble of producing them for food. If all were 
but as large as those of the maize, or even 
wheat and barley, we should hear but few com- 
plaints of dear bread. Instances, indeed, are 
on record of grass-seeds having been largely 
eaten in times of scarcity, and with the desired 
effect of sustaining life, for all are more or less 
floury. 

The botanical name of the Sicilian grass 
above mentioned is Myilops, or goat’s-eye—the 
Greeks having believed it to be a remedy for a 
disease that appears in one corner of the eye. 
There are three or four species growing all round 
the Mediterranean, as well as in the islands, 
chiefly on the hot, dry, sandy plains near the 
sea. They flourish even on the scorched vol- 
ceanic soils, in strange contrast to the prevalent 
aridity, shewing the vital principle to be in 
them unusually energetic, and proof against ex- 
tremes of heat. Moreover, the 2gilops ovata, 
as though sporting with its powers, shoots out 
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ancéher | species, . the Tvitinsiiles, or wheat- like, 
from one and the same root; not by artificial 
cultivation, be it understood, but spontaneously. 
Clearly, these goats-eyes are remarkable plants, 
and, as we shall see presently, they have been 
experimented on with remarkable results. 

M. Fabre, an enlightened agriculturist of 
Agde, in the south of France, considering these 
grasses to belong to the cerealia, began a series 
of careful experiments on the £yilops ovata, 
with a view to ascertain what effect would be 
produced upon it by cultivation. A_ plot of 
ground, sheltered by ‘high walls, and sufficiently | 
distant from fields of grass and other gramina, 
was prepared, and in this he sowed a few seeds 
in 1838. The plants grew from twenty to 
twenty-four inches high, and ripened by the 
middle of July in the following year; and 
though with but few fertile spike elets, the yield 
was in the proportion of five to one. Here was 
already a difference, best understood when we | 
remember that in its wild state the Aizilops | 
seldom grows higher than from six to nine 
inches, with curved stalks, bearing a small flat 
rudimentary ear containing one or two grains. 
The stalks are extremely brittle, and when fully 
ripe the ears turn black and fall off, like the 
leaves from a tree. In these latter respects, 
M. Fabre’s crop of 1839 retained its original 
habit, for the ears were deciduous, and the stalks 
broke easily; but we see a marked difference in 
height, and in amount of produce. The seeds 
were again sown; and in 1840, the spikelets 
were more numerous, scarcely an ear without 
two seeds, and these more floury than before, 
approaching the character of wheat. In 1841, 
the resemblance to wheat was still more ob- 
vable; the ears, which were less flat, had 
from two to three grains, and the awns or beard 
had almost disappeared. In the next year, the 
plants stood still, being slightly attacked by 
rust; the number of grains, however, was not 
diminished. But in 1843, the delay was made 
up : the stalks grew three feet high, and stronger 
than in any previous season; the ears could not 
be easily broken off; the grains were plumper; 
and one of the plants yiel: Jed 380 for 1; another, 
450 for 1. In 1844, every ear was full, and 
7 grains not so densely coated as before; and 

n 1845, M. Fabre considered the transforma- 
ro into wheat (triticum) complete: all the 
plants were true representatives of cultivated 
wheat. 

Here, then, in seven years, we have a change 
effected by artificial means, which may be re- 
garded as one of the most extraordinary phene- 
riena of cultivation. The brief account we have 
given of the history of the-experiments, shows 
by what a gradual progress a wild and compara- 
tively useless grass was converted into one of 
our most valuable cereals; and more than this, 
the question as to the origin of wheat may now 
be considered as settled. Botanists have long 


ser 


| among vineyards by the roadside, and with a 
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repeated the statements, that our cultivated 
wheat once grew wild in Sicily, Babylonia and 
Persia; and here we have the explanation. No 
need now to assume the existence of a distinct 
variety; and already the first scientific agricul- 
turists of France have come to the conclusion, 
that cultivated wheat, ¢ritica, are only races of 
Aigilops. 
Since 1845, M. Fabre has sown the seed, ob- 
tained with so much care, in an open field 


return from six to “eight fold. The stems are 
straight and strong; the ears are round and 
beardless; the grains very floury; and in no 
single instance has there been any return to the 
form of the original dyilops ovata. After this, 
who shall say what may or may not be effected 
by cultivation? The bearded wheat of Egypt i is 
known to lose its beard when cultivated in Eng- 
and in some places the country people 
have a notion that our own wheat is changed 
into rye-grass in wet summers. This may be an 
error ; but one thing is certain, that the more 
wheat i is treated as a “bie nnial, the better is the 
result.—Chambers’ Journal. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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Since the publication of our last week’s num- 
ber, the London and British Friends have been 
received, each of which contains an extended ac- 
count of the late Yearly Meeting of London. 
As the Editor is desirous of giving to his readers, 
at an early day, information in regard to the late 
painful separation in Ohio, he has extracted from 
the London Friend, with very considerable abridg- 
ments, its account of the action of that Yearly 
Meeting on this subject. It may, however, be 
observed that the statements in the British Friend 
substantially agree with those which we have ex- 
tracted, though somewhat differently colored, as 
might have been expected, from the different 
prepossessions of the editors. In regard to the 
spirit and manner in which the discussion was 
conducted, the testimony of these two periodicals 
may be regarded as strictly coincident. 

The Yearly Meeting convened as usual on 
Fourth day morning, the 23d of last month, 
when, after some preliminary proceedings, the 
Clerk said that there were two Epistles on the 
table, both purporting to be from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting. They had been received bythe Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, a minute from which body 
on the subject he proceeded toread. This minute 
said little more than that such Epistles had been 
received, and were authenticated, by the re- 
spective correspondents through whose hands 
they came, but gave no opinion or judgment as 
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to which was the Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio. 

After a pause, Joseph Davis remarked that it 
appeared to him that the Yearly Meeting itself 
was too large a body to discuss and dispose of | 
such a subject satisfactorily, and he would | 
venture to propose that it should be referred, | 
with all the documents relating to it, to a select | 
committee (perhaps a pretty large one) for con- | 
sideration and report. 

Josiah Forster was of opinion that it would be 
better to refer it to the committee on Epistles 
rather than to any smaller body. Several Friends 
united with this view, and it was decided to! 
adopt it. The two Epistles with other docu- 
ments were referred to the Committee on Epistles, 
consisting of a/l the Representatives, and it was | 
intimated that the committee would be open to 
any Friends inclined to attend. It was con- 
cluded that the committee should meet this 
afternoon in the large Meeting-house, and the 
Yearly Meeting adjourned to ten o'clock to-| 
morrow morning. 

When this was decided, John Pease express- | 
ed, in a few words, his earnest desire that the 
discussions should be conducted in a large 
measure of brotherly condescension and patience. 
That there should be a willingness to hear with | 
patience the views of every brother until all had | 
arrived as nearly at a unanimous feeling and | 





judgment as could reasonably be looked for. | 
The Meeting here adjourned. 
Fourth- day “Afte *rnoon.—On the gathering of | 
the large Committee, it was evident that, except | 
in name, it was the Yearly Meeting itself, for | 
we think the assembly was rather larger than i in | 


the morning. John Hodgkin was appointed | 
Clerk to the Committee. The minute from our | 
Meeting for Sufferings was then read, and 
afterwards, 

Josiah Forster read a list of the various papers | 
that had been issued touching this se paration | 
question. After which it was concluded to have | 
all the evidence that could be produced read in | 
the Committee. 

Accordingly, the following documents were 
read from the table :— 

A statement from North Carolina Yearly | 
Meeting. 

An epistle purporting to be from the Meeting 
for Sufferings of Ohio, signed by James B. Bruff. 

Another Epistle purporting also to be from the 
Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio, signed by Joseph 
Edgerton, and a pamphlet—which occupied a 
long time in readi ng—being a statement from 
the “ Binns’ party,” and signed by the aforesaid 
J. B. Bruff. 

Soon after these papers were read, 

Charles L. Braithwaite'said that he thought after 
what had been heard, and finding that three of 
the American Yearly Meetings had concluded to 
accept the Epistles addressed to them, signed by 
Jonathan Binns as Clerk, that it would be pro- 
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per for our Yearly Meeting to adopt the same 
course. 

Josiah Forster then stated that perhaps no 
subject that had been brought before the Yearly 
Meeting of late years, had so much affected him 
as that which was now before the Committee. 
| That for some time it had rested on his mind as 


| to which body it might be right to recognize ; 


but that of late it had presented itself to his 
mind ina different aspect. He rejoiced that 


'from the evidence brought. forward, there had 
} been nothing adduced to show that there was 


any difference as to points of doctrine, and refer- 
ring to the efforts made by Friends in extending 
the olive branch and in advocating the principles 
of peace, he would suggest that something might 
issue from the Yearly Meeting in shape of an 


| Epistle which might endeavor to unite and re- 
| store to unity ; and although the appearance was 


discouraging, it might be well to be of a hope- 
ful mind, and if the ¢ ‘ommittee thought right to 
separate a few Friends to essay such an Epistle, 
that was rather what presented to his mind. 
Several Friends expressed the opinion, that as 
we had travelled so far, it would be better to 
look further at the matter before disposing of it, 
and it was agreed to adjourn for this purpose to 
such time as the Yearly Meeting might direct ; 
Friends being advised, in the mean time, to 
avoid making the subject a matter of conversa- 
tion, the Clerk especially pointing out the need 


| of cire ‘umspection and watchfulness. 


Fifth-day Morning.—Shortly after the gather- 
ing of the Meeting, John Hodgkin reported 
from the large Committee, that the subject re- 
ferred to them had received serious attention, 
and the Committee had concluded to ask the 
Yearly Meeting to adjourn, and allow the Com- 


| mittee to proceed with the said reference. It 
! 


was agreed to adopt the suggestion, and a minute 
of adjournment was read ; Friends retained their 
seats, and, as before, the Committee was the 
Yearly Meeting, with the simple change of clerks. 
In fact, it was throughout this interesting dis- 
| cussion what, in Parliamentary parlance, would 
| be calle@ “a Committee of the whole house.” 
John Allen, in a lengthened address, alluded 
to the occurrences of bygone years, in connexion 
with the present division of Friends in Ohio, of 
| the former division in New England, and of the 
circumstances which, in his judgment, had led 
to those divisions. He alluded to the writings 
and the ministry of our late beloved friend 
Joseph John Gurney; to the circumstances of 
his religious visit to America, of the difficulties 
which he met with there, of the proceedings of 
John Wilbur and his friends, and their disown- 
ment by their Monthly Meeting, confirmed by 
the Yearly Meeting of New England; to the 
course pursued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
in refusing to acknowledge the Yearly Meeting 
of New England; to the decisions of Indiana, 
Baltimore, and North Carolina Yearly Meetings, 
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in the matter pow under consideration, and con- 
cluded by expressing his judgment, that it-would 
be right for the Yearly Meeting to accept the 
Epistle signed “Jonathan Binns,’ and ac- 
know ledge | the Yearly Meeting of which he was 
the Clerk. A long and interesting discussion 
followed, which extended over this sitting, anda 
long afternoon’s sitting also. There was no 
proposition to acknowledge the Meeting repre- 
sented by Benjamin Hoyle as Clerk. The differ- 
ence of opinion was, whether in accordance with 
Josiah Forster’s proposition, subsequently some- 
what modified by the views of John Hodgkin, 
an Epistle should go to both bodies claiming to 
be Ohio Yearly Meeting, and all decisions on the 
subject of which was the Meeting most in unity 
with ourselves be left for another year, or, 
whether we should at once accept or recommend 
the Yearly Meeting to accept the Epistle signed 
by Jonathan Binns. 

The former view was taken by Joseph Rown- 
tree, Josiah Forster, Robert Forster, Samuel 
Gurney, Peter Bedford, John Hodgkin, Joseph 
Sturge, and others. 

The "grounds especially urged were, first, that 
Friends were not in possession of sufficient i in- 
formation to form a correct judgment or to justify 
the Meeting in taking a step that could not be 
recalled; secondly, that it was possible way 
might open by epistle or deputation for labor on 
the part of this Meeting to promote a restoration 
of unity in the Yearly, Meeting, where it had 
been so unhappily interrupted, and that no such 
opening could be looked for after a decision 
which had virtually disowned one body of 
Friends and acknowledged another; thirdly, 
that there was not sufficient unity of sentiment 
and feeling on the subject to justify any decision 
upon so important a matter; that when the 
“cloud was upon the tabernacle it was safest to 
stand still;’’ and, fourthly, that the question as 
regarded Ohio Yearly Meeting was, principally, 
if not entirely, one of discipline, in which it was 
clear, that the body represented by Jonathan 
Binns were, in fact, the seceders. 

To these views it was replied, that the question 
under consideration could not be narrowed down 
to a mere question of discipline; that something 
niore than mere discipline was involved ; that 
principles were involved in which that section of 
Qhio Yearly Meeting which was represented by 
Jonathan Binns were in unity with Friends in 
this country; that in fact, the question of princi- 
ple was settled some years ago in the case of the 
New England division, the present being a 
similar case, and, as to principle, bearing close 
analogy with that division ; that those Friends 
who advocated delay seemed to forget that 
virtually a decision had been given on the main 
question, for while there was an almost unanimous 
opinion, that if any judgment were given at this 
time, it must be in favor of the meeting represent- 
ed by Jonathan Binns, there was scarcely a 
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single Friend desired the Meeting to recognise 
that of which Benjamin Hoyle was Clerk ; that, 
consequently, the success of any labors with this 
body was very problematical, while the evil re- 
sulting from an evidence of want of judgment 
and decision on our parts was certain, &c., Xc. 
These and similar views were advanced by John 
Allen, Thomas Chalk, John Pease, Joseph Davis, 
Jacob Sturge, Benjamin Seebohm, Isaac Braith- 
waite, Jonathan Bristow, William Ball, John 
Candler, and others. 

Amidst such a diversity of sentiment, there 
was a remarkable prevalence of brotherly love 
and condescension throughout the whole dis- 
cussion. And when, at the close of the third 
sitting on this subject, the Clerk said it was evi- 
dent to him that the prevailing judgment of the 
Meeting was in favor of recommending the 
Yearly Meeting to accept and reply to those 
Epistles, signed respectively by Jonathan Binns 
and Jane M. Plummer, and read a minute to 
that effect—he accompanied it with an expression 
of his earnest thankfulness at the spirit of love 
and condescension which had prevailed—and 
that he had never known a subject in which so 
widely differing opinions had been advocated 
with so little of undue warmth and with such 
Christian feeling. These views were supported 
by John Pease, who said that he had come into 
that Meeting with an impression on his spirit 
that the conclusion of the Committee might be 
other than that which had been arrived at, and 
which he believed to be aright and sound judg- 
ment, and that he could ap eal to his Lord, “thou 
knowest that I desire, oe only desire the pros- 
perity of thy cause;’’ and that he felt a con- 
fidence that whatever decision was arrived at, it 
would be a right one, and now that a decision 
had been arrived at, which he approved, but 
from which many beloved brethren dissented, he 
could but desire that all their fears might prove 
to be groundless, and the hopes of those who 
agreed with the conclusion of the Meeting be 
realised. 

The Committee then adjourned. 

Sixth-day Morning.—The meetings for wor- 
ship were open as usual. 

Sixth-day Afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting 
met at four o'clock, and the Clerk proceeded tu 
read twice the minute from the large Committee, 
and he intimated that though that Committee 
might be called the Yearly Meeting, as con- 
stituted almost entirely of the same Friends, it 
perhaps would be well that some expression of 
opinion should take place before the minute was 
formally recorded and adopted by the Meeting. 
It soon became evident that many Friends, who 
were not satisfied with the decision arrived at 
last evening, would take this opportunity of en- 
deavoring to change that decision, and to a great 
extent the same friends advanced the same views 
as they advanced yertentays and the subject 
occupied another lengthened sitting. 
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The conclusion was at last to receive and adopt 
the report of the Committee. 

On making the minute, the Clerk, who had 
not before expressed his opinion, gave his reasons 
for his decided judgment that the Meeting had 
arrived at a right conclusion. 


On this subject, the following remarks, under 
the editorial head, appear in the paper from 
which the above quotations are made. 


“ Tt isa wise and good practice of our Society, 
that when there is brought forward in our meet- 
ings for discipline any important subject on 
which the views of Friends are not only various, 
but on which there is almost an equal amount 
of weight of opinion on either side—to refrain 
from taking any step which may, in such a state 
of feeling, compromise a Meeting, and from 
making a decision which it is difficult or im- 
possible to recall. We have felt these views in 
all their weight in reference to the subject of 
the Ohio secession. We have felt the weight 
of the often repeated remonstrance, that while a 
cloud is upon the tabernacle, the people should 
stand still; but we, nevertheless, believe that 
the decision arrived at is a right decision, and 
calculated to promote the good of the body and 
the cause of Truth. 

Had there been any considerable diversity of 
P a 3 as to which of the bodies claiming to be 
the Yearly Meeting of Ohio .was really the one 
in unity with our Yearly Meeting—if in that 
large assembly there had been Friends found to 
advocate the acknowledgment of that body re- 
presented by Benjamin Hoyle, as Ulerk—if, in 
short, the question had been, practically, which 
of the two Meetings should be acknowledged by 
the Society in this country—a much less diver- 
sity of sentiment would have inclined us to the 
opinion that the only safe course was to wait. 

But this has not been the question. From 
the first it was evident there was no question as 
to which of the Yearly Meetings of Ohio was 
in unity with our Yearly Meeting. Most of 
those Friends who advocated the adjournment 
of any decision on the subject, acknowledged 
that if we were then obliged to decide, they 
should certainly decide in favor of the body of 
which Jonathan Binns was Clerk. So that the 
question was not whether one or other Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio should be acknowledged, but 
simply whether the decision of the Meeting 
which had unquestionably been arrived at on 
this subject, should be recorded and acted upon 
at once, or should be postponed, as to the record 
and subsequent action, for another year. Now, 
we could not see in the Committee or in the 
Meeting, nor can we now, the wisdom of such a 
course. With such Friends as John Hodgkin, 
Josiah and Robert Forster, Peter Bedford, 
Samuel Gurney, Thomas Pumphrey, Joseph | 
Rowntree and others, of a different view, we | 
have weighed and reweighed the arguments ad- ' 
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duced ; but our conclusion is confirmed, that the 


decision was a right one.” 
Further particulars of this Yearly Meeting 
are postponed till next week. 


Accounts from Robert Lindsay, dated in First 
month last, state that he was then about leaving 


Australia; and he is supposed to be now in 
South Africa. 


By the last English mail we are informed of 
the decease on the 5th inst. of ANNA ForsTER, 
widow of our late beloved friend William Fors- 
ter. She had long been a valued minister of 
the gospel, and was greatly beloved and esteemed 
in her private relations. Her health had for 
some years been much impaired, and, though 
favored to bear with quiet resignation the severe 
affliction which befel her in the early part of last 
year by the death, in a distant land, of her 
honored husband, yet it may well be supposed 
that so great a sorrow weakened her slender hold 
on life. She was a sister of the late Christian 
philanthropist, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. 

The announcement of her departure will recall 
to many hearts in this land the grief with which 
they were oppressed when the unexpected de- 
cease of that meek, faithful and laborious ser- 
vant of the Most High, William Forster, be- 
came known amongst us. 


Marriep,—At Wabash Meeting, Indiana, on 
the 15th of Second month last, Joun Evans to 
Potty Jongs, daughter of Richard Jones. 


Diep,—On the 14th inst., at her residence in the 
City of New York, of pulmonary consumption, 
Hannan H., widow of the late Robert I. Walker. 
This dear friend witnessed ‘ Patience to have her 
perfect work.” Sweetly relying on the mercy 
and goodness of her Heavenly Father, she was 
enabled to bear a protracted illness with remark- 
able cheerfulness and submission to His will, 
leaving to her friends the consoling assurance 
that her emancipated spirit has been permitted an 
entr»nce into one of those blessed mansions which 
our Saviour said “I go to ne for you, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” 

—, At Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., at 
the residence of her son-in-law Robert B. How- 
land, on the 22d of Fifth month last, IsaBEeLLa 
B. P. Rosinson, wife of Daniel A. Robinson, M.D., 
aged sixty-four years—a member of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend bore with much patience and 
Christian resignation a protracted and ae 
illness, leaving a consoling evidence that through 
the merits of her Redeemer a mansion had been 
prepared for her in His kingdom. 

—, On the 15th inst, at the residence of his 
mother Anna Nicholson, in Perquimans Co., N.C., 
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in the 20th year of his age, Georce W. Nicuoxson, 


a member of Piney Woods Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


Henry Longstreth, Bookseller and Publisher, 
347 Market St., Philada., has nearly ready, “Chris- 
tian Instruction in the History, Types and Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament; by Susanna Corder. 
From the Second London Edition.” Price Fifty 
cents per copy, or Five dollars per dozen. They 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, to any one who may 
send the price and number desired. 


Review. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING—THE 
MITTEE. 

The Religious Society of Friends and 
must be, it exists, one body.— 
Yearly Meetings, at present nine in number, 
each acting within its own geographical limits, 
establish their own constitutions or discipline, 
and administer, without appeal, that discipline so 
far as their own members are concerned. Yet 
the Society is bound together by a common 
faith, by essential uniformity in the conduct of 
its affairs, and by the common rights of its 
members. The Friend who is in unity with his | 
own Monthly Meeting, however small or how- | 
ever obscurely situated, has unquestionable and | 
inviolable rights within all the other meetings | 
of our religious Society wherever existing ; and 
nothing but his own act can deprive him of this 
privilege or separate him from Friends; while, 
on the other hand, nothing but indisputable 
evidence that he is so united to the Society can 
give him a claim to the exercise of such rights. 
The unity of the Society is thus an absolute 
necessity of its existence. But while thus truly 
united, different Yearly Meetings, acting under 
organizations of earlier or more recent date, and 
under circumstances varying with their location 
and the habits of those who constitute them, 
differ somewhat in the provisions of their disci- 
pline. These peculiar arrangements must be of 
interest to every member of the Society, both 
because they may some day affect the exercise | 
of his rights, and because of the common con- i 
cern which we all have in the working of our 
institutions. Recent articles in the Review 
have alluded to the “ Large Committee”’ of the 
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not until 1672 that the Yearly Meeting was fully 
organized, when it was agreed that “for the 
better managing, ordering and regulating the 
public affairs of Friends, relating to truth and 
the service thereof,” a general meeting should 
be held in London annually. In 1728 it was 
concluded that the Yearly Meeting ‘consist of 
representatives from every Quarterly Meeting in 
Great Britain and from the Yearly Meeting in 
Treland, likewise of acknowledged ministers, and 
appointed elders, and of the correspondents,” 
each Quarterly Meeting sending at least four 
and not more than eight representatives, except 
that three of them, from the greater number of 
their members, are allowed twelve representa- 
tives each. To define the Correspondents, we 
must refer to the constitution of the Meeting for 
Sufferings. 

This ‘meeting originated in the year 1675, 
when it was determined “that certain Friends 
of this city be nominated to keep a constant 
meeting about sufferings four times in a year,’ 
and “that at least one Friend of each county 
be appointed by the Quarterly Meeting thereof 
to be in readiness to repair to any of the said 


urgent occasions or sufferings shall require.” 
Subsequently it was agreed that the Meeting for 
Sufferings should “consist of Correspondents 
nominated by the several Quarterly Meetings 
and approved by this, (the Yearly Meeting,) 
and of those appointed by meetings in foreign 
parts corresponding with this meeting, and of 
foreign correspondents appointed by this meet- 
ing; and likewise of men Friends in the stations 
of approved ministers and appointed elders.” 
From this it appears that London Yearly 
Meeting, in its strict sense, was originally con- 
stituted by the Representatives of the Quarterly 
Meetings, the members of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, who are called correspondents, and the 
members of the Select Meeting. Usage, how- 
ever, has long since changed this organization, 
so far as to permit all the members of the So- 
ciety in unity with their Friends to participate 
in the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. The 
Committee on Epistles, or, as it is often : called, 
“The Large Committee,” is composed of the 
classes above enumerated. But even this limi- 





London Yearly Meeting, and as this expression | tation is sometimes overruled by the Yearly 


refers to a usage in that body, of which we have 
no example within the Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, it may interest some of its ‘readers to 
know how that Committee is constituted. 

It has long been the practice of London 
Yearly Meeting to refer the preparation of 
Epistles to other Yearly Meetings, and such 
other business as it may see fit, to a committee 
composed of those who constitute the Yearly 
Meeting, strictly so called. To explain this we 
must refer to the constitution of that Meeting. 
Although a general meeting for the business of 
the Society was held in London in 1669, it was 


Meeting, as in the recent case. The examina- 
tion of the claims of the two meetings in Ohio 
was referred to “the Large Committee,” which 
on this occasion was directed to consist of all 
such Friends as desired to attend. It was pro- 
perly “a Committee of the Whole House,” and 
thus the opportunity was afforded to all to hear 
the statements of both the claimants, as well as 
the discussion of those claims. The able, calm 
and Christian manner in which that discussion 
was conducted, the unity which was manifest so 
far as principles were concerned, the tenderness 
for each other’s feelings, and the cheerful sub- 
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mission of those whose views differed from the 
clearly expressed sense of the meeting, may 
perhaps have been promoted by the fulness of 
the previous examination, and certainly con- 
veyed most instructive lessons to the younger 
members who were privileged to witness them. 


C. 


CURIOUS ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 


What would be thought of a lady who, when 
saluting her dearest friends, gave at the same 
time an electric shock from her lips?—who, 
presenting a hand to her acquaintances, made 
their hands tingle again with electric sparks? 
What would you think if the knob of your 
friend’s parlor door sent a mortal twinge up 
your arm ? or if a similar twinge paralysed your 
legs on passing from the front to the back draw- 
ing-room? No matter what you would think: 
such things are, and the marvels of fiction fade 
to insignificance before them. 

New York, as every one knows, is an extra- 
ordinary city, famous for many things, but of 
which we concern ourselves at present only with 
some of the newest private dwelling-houses— 
edifices of almost palatial architecture. Great 
pains are bestowed on the workmanship of the 
interior, the doors and windows being made to 
fit with the utmost accuracy, to keep out the 
fierce winter cold; and the arrangements for 
heating the apartments with hot air are such, 
that the houses are as dry and warm as an oven 
during the cold season. ‘Too warm, indeed, for 
health. 

Well, within the past few years, the occu- 
pants of some of these houses have been the 
subjects and witnesses of unusual phenomena, 
something more than they bargained for in their 
lease. ‘They have had to endure the visitation, 
if not domiciliation, of what may be called do- 
mestic electricity, exhibiting itself in vivid 


As| 


sparks, oq apparent cause or warning. 
described by Protessor Loomis of New York | 
University, the shocks were at times of ene r- | 


able intensity. ‘A stranger,” he says, 

entering one of these electrical houses, in at. | 
tempting to shake hands with the inmates, re- 
ceives a shock, which is quite noticeable and | 
somewhat unpleasant. Ladies in attempting to 
kiss each other are saluted by a spark, A spark 
is perceived whenever the hand is brought near 
to the knob of a door, the gilded frame of a 
mirror, the gas-pipes, or any metallic body, es-| 
pecially when this body communicates freely 
with the earth. In one house, which I have | 
had an opportunity to examine, a child, in taking 
hold of the knob of a door, received so severe a 
shock that he ran off in great fright. ‘The lady 
of the house in approaching the speaking-tube 
to give orders to the servants, felt a very un- 
pleasant shock in the mouth, and was much an- | 
noyed by the electricity, until she learned first’ 


| when damp and rainy. 


| . . * 
| should have lived in an electrical house. 


to touch the tube with her finger. In passing 
from one parlor to the other, if she chanced to 
step upon the brass plate which served asa slide 
for the foldiny-doors, she caught an unpleasant 
shock in the foot. When her finger approached 
the chandelier, or gaselier rather, suspended 
from the ceiling, there appeared a brilliant spark 
and a snap, as in the discharge of a Leyden jar 
of good size. In many houses the phenomena 
have been so remarkable as to occasion general 
surprise and almost alarm.” 

Strange as these facts appear, they are not 
dificult of explanation. They are most con- 
spicuous in the coldest weather, and in the best 
finished and most highly-heated houses. Here 
are presented materials for the development of 
electricity; in addition to which, the floors of 
the rooms are covered with velvet-pile carpets ; 
and it admits of proof that electricity may be 
excited in a close thick worsted carpet by the 
leather of the shoe in walking over it. Two 
plies of ordinary carpet, or of “drugget, exhibit 
the same effect, but with less intensity. Dry- 
ness is enanatial to the phenomenon, and the 
American winters, as is well known, are remark- 
ably dry; at any rate, the anthracite coal- furnace, 
pouring its stream of hot air imto every room of 
a house, effectually checks any approach to 
moisture. For this reason, to shuffle across the 

carpet in such a house, or even to walk slowly, 
would so charge a person with electricity, that 
sparks would be given off by touching another 
person or any metallic substance. And although 
the cause may seem scarcely adequate to the 
effect, we ought to remember that the friction is 
accompanied by the whole weight of the body. 
Let any one rub a piece of carpet with a piece 
of leather, and apply the electrometer ; the effect 
will be surprising. These electrical houses give 
feebler ‘signs of electricity as warm weather 
comes on; and during the summer, with 

damp oppressive heat, they almost entirely dis- 
appear. 

There is nothing mysterious in this. The 
| phenome non is easily understood ; but it has the 
1} peculi: urity—rey ersing social usages—of staying 
most at home in dry weathe ry and going abroad 
We have read “of a na- 
tural philosopher, who, persecuted by an obsti- 
nate dun, charged his knocker with a strong 
shock to punish his tormentor: the hapless savant 
We 
have heard of other houses where a spark could 
always be drawn from the looking-glass frame 
above the mantel-piece, a fire burning at the 
time in an open grate beneath. And in many 
parts of America, and on board steamboats, 
persons sitting round the fire have drawn elec- 
tric sparks by presenting their knuckles to the 
stove. It is known, too, that a sheet of paper 
laid on a warm stove and rubbed will give out a 
spark. 

In 1837, the scientific journals published a 
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few remarkable particulars concerning an “ elec- 
trical lady” at Orford, in New Hampshire. This 
lady, one day towards the end of January, during 
an appearance of the aurora, happening to pass 
her hand near her brother’s face, saw sparks fly 
from each finger; the pricking sensation being 
felt by both, to their mutual astonishment. A 
professor from Dartmouth College, who came in 
shortly afterwards, expressed his incredulity, 
when, the lady presenting her knuckle to his 
nose, he was convinced of the fact by a spark 
three-fourths of an inch long. This electrical 
condition remained in full vigor up to the end 
of February, after which it decreased, and was 
lost in May; but during this time, the lady ob- 
served the effect to be greatest when her mind 
was tranquil and cheerful, and least when she 
was agitated or cold. She had no inward con- 
sciousness of the presence or absence of the 
electric power; when it existed in intensity, 
while sitting at her needle-work, she was tor- 
mented by the sparks every time she touched 
her scissors, knitting-needles, the poker, or any- 
thing metallic; and when quietly reading near 
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depth. The first traces of salt are discovered at 
a depth of about fifteen fathoms below the sur- 
face, where it appears in “‘ bunches”’ of various 
dimensions imbedded in the clay. Here and 
there, also, it appears already at this depth in 
very thin veins, which are not, however, worked. 
The deeper one descends into the bed of clay 
impregnated with the salt, the larger become 
the masses of the latter. At first, they measure 
from 5, 10, to 15 feet in diameter, and sub- 
sequently reach as much as 50 and 100 feet; 
but not until a depth of 500 feet below the 
surface is reached does the salt appear in 
regular beds; the masses already alluded to 
above forming, on the contrary, immense cubes, 
lying heaped up in all directions and in all 
positions. The lowest beds do not occupy a 
horizontal position, but incline at an angle of 
35 degrees southwards, towards the Carpathians. 
Some of the beds are indeed quite perpendicular, 
forming, as it were, great walls of salt. In 
some places, the beds are only 20 to 30 feet thick ; 
in others, from 70 to 100 feet. The quality of 
the salt varies with its place of deposit. That 


the stove, three or four sparks a minute would | nearest the surface, and sparingly intermixed 


pass from her to the mass of iron. Her health 


| with the clay, iscalled blotnik, or “ dirt-salt,”’ and 


was delicate; and she continued subject to simi-! is used only for building purposes in the mines, 
lar manifestations till her death, which happened | or when sold for cattle ; that forming the large 


a few years after.— Chambers’ Journal. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE OF WIELICZKA. 
[Concluded from page 651.) 


The works at present extend. over an area of | and is the finest in quality. 


35,000 square fathoms, the length of the 
galleries and passages making together seven 
and a half German miles (about thirty-seven 
English miles). They consist of three divisions, 
or “ fields,” as they are termed in the technical 
language, corresponding to the three epochs in 
the history of the miningenterprise The “Old 
Field ’’ comprises the first irregular pits sunk ; 


cubiform masses, is called green salt, and is the 
most important, from the commercial point of 
view ; that occupying the lowest position, and 
found in regular beds, is called szybikowa salt, 
Intermixed with 
| the other salts, are also found blocks of crystal- 
| salt, or sal gemma, as it is termed in science, 
| which is so precious, that it was formerly re- 
served exclusively for the kings of Poland, who 
| used to make presents of it to persons on whom 
‘they wished to bestow a favor. Even at this 
| day, it is deemed a rarity fit “to set before a 
king; ’’ and two hundredweights are yearly set 


the “ Janina Field,” called after King John of | aside for the king of Prussia; two and a half 


Poland, comprises the improved works, dating 
from the fifteenth century; the “New Field” 
comprises the works commenced under Austrian 
superintendence, and carried on according to the 
most advanced principles of mining science. 
These fields consist of five stories, or “‘ contigna- 
tions,” as they are called in Galicia, the one 
below the other, and each comprising vast ranges 
of chambers, communicating with each other by 
numerous horizontal galleries or “levels ;”’ 
while the various contignations communicate by 
means of perpendicular and oblique shafts, 
besides the stair cases already mentioned. The 
first contignation is 34 fathoms below the surface, 
the lowest 145 fathoms, intervals of 10 or 15 
fathoms being left between each story; and the 
lowest level of the mines is thus 300 feet below 
that of the sea, and 580 feet below the bed of 
the Vistula. Lower, it is considered dangerous 
to proceed, on account of the salt-springs that 
gush forth when the saltis excavated at a greater 





hundredweights for the emperor of Russia, as 
such, and two hundredweights as king of Poland; 
while the emperor of Austria, as such, receives 
three hundredweights, and as king of Hungary, 
one hundredweight yearly. The statue of King 
John Sigismund, before alluded to, is hewn out 
of the largest block of this crystal ever extract- 
ed from the mines. In general, the blocks are 
not much above one cubic foot in size; and 
various little articles and toys are carved out of 
them, and sold at the mines. Sometimes, also, 
this crystal is found in plates of such faultless 
purity, that they equal the finest plate-glass, and 
attempts have been made to convert them into 
mirrors. The green salt consists of many small 
salt crystals, so firmly incorporated with each 
other, as to present to the eye a substance as 
clear and transparent as common green bottle- 
glass. It varies much in quality, according to 
the composition ofthe crystals ; but to enumerate 
and describe its various subdivisions, would 
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occupy too much of our space. The finest 
quality, as before said, is called szybikowa salt. 
This is not so dark in coloras the common green 
salt, and is even more compact. 

Where the salt occurs in large masses, the 
miners prepare, with chisel and pick, a per- 
pendicular surface or wall, in the chamber in 
which they are working, rendering it smooth 
and uniform toa height of about twenty feet. 
Such a surface is called a mirror, and along the 
whole face of this mirror are then cut narrow 
grooves or furrows of 20 or 30 inches in depth, 
and at intervals of three feet from each other. 
By means of these grooves, a number of smalliron | 
wedges are then introduced on each side of the 
strips marked off; and the wedges being all | 
raised at once, the huge mass of salt is thus | 
loosened from the wall, but remains standing 
until thrown down by main force. In the fall, 
the salt-pillars of course break into fragments, | 
and these are subsequently cut on the spot into 
different forms, according to their size. It is 
calculated that 400 cubic fathoms of rock give 
100,000 hundredweights of salt ; and the annual | 


yield in Wieliczka being on an average 700,000 
hundredweights, an additional space of 2,800 
cubic fathoms, or a chamber measuring 80 feet | 
in height, length, and breadth, is added every | 
ear tothe mines. By means of these numbers, | 


it has further been calculated that, supposing | 


the mines to have been worked to this extent 
for 400 years, they have furnished a sufficient 
quantity of salt for the consumption of 300,000,- 
000 of human beings, allowing 10 pounds of | 
salt for each person ; and if each hundredweight | 
be rated at three gulden, according to the pre- | 
sent value of money, they have caused a circula- 

tion of 300,000,000 of gulden. Such, indeed, | 
is the number of pits, chambers, galleries, passa- 
ges, cross-cuts, shafts, &c., opened during the, 
600 years that the mines are supposed to have 

been worked, and such the carelessness with | 
which the works were conducted for a length of | 
time, that no clue at present exists to part of the 

older fields ; and the mining officials of Wieliczka 

are acquainted only with certain divisions of the 

great subterranean labyrinth. 

Among the peculiarities of the Wieliczka 
Mines is, that although they hold in their depths 
about twenty small lakes, each several hundred 
feet long, and from eighteen to twenty-four feet | 
deep, there is a total absence of that moisture | 
and slushiness which render mines in general so | 


disagreeable. | 


No water here trickles from the | 
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horses, which do not, like the former, return to 
the regions of fresh air and water when the 
labors of the day are over. The air in these 
mines is exceedingly dry, as is proved to de- 
monstration by the sculptured works of salt 
which have stood there for centuries without 
having suffered any sensible deterioration ; but 
although dry, the air is by no means stagnant, 
for rapid currents circulate through all the 
galleries and passages, and at some points, from 
causes unknown, increase to quite a tempestuous 
wind. In the year 1745, a most extraordinary 
whirlwind, caused by the falling in of the roof 
of a great cavern, created the utmost consterna- 
tion in the mines. The condensed air escaping 
from this veritable cave of olus, shot through 
the galleries, upset the laborers found on its 
passage, carried away their tools, broke down 
pillars and doorways, and finally rushed up one 
of the perpendicular shafts, destroying in its ex- 
it the building that covered the mouth of the 
shaft. The deleterious gases that often prove 
so fatal in coal, copper, silver, and other mines, 
are, however, unknown in the Wieliczka Mines; 
and, indeed, as a general rule, the masses of salt 
are so closely packed, as to leave no room for 
their development. At long intervals, a species 
of combustible hydrogen gas, denominated saleter 
by the Poles, makes its appearance; but it 
generally burns out without causing any explo- 
sion. The miners of Wieliczka are not, there- 
fore, exposed to the dreadful accidents which so 
often spread desolation through our colliery dis- 
tricts; but their health suffers, in some measure, 
from the inspiration of the fine particles of salt 
that float upon the air, and which act injuriously 
on the lungs. Upon the whole, however, they 
attain a fair average age, and among them are 
many who have worked as long as forty years in 
the mines. Upon dead bodies, the air of the 
salt-mines acts asa natural preserver; so much 
so, indeed, that had the Egyptians possessed 
such mines, they need not have gone to the ex- 
pense and trouble of making mummies of their 
dead ; at least, the carcasses of horses that have 
died in the works at Wieliczka have been found, 
after the lapse of many years, in a state of per- 
fect preservation. 

At a future period, many a still unknown 
secret of nature will, no doubt, be revealed by a 
study of the salt-mines of Wieliczka; but 
hitherto the Austrian government has guarded, 
with a jealousy difficult to account for, not only 
the secrets connected with the working and 


walls, gathering in pools around the workmen’s | administration of the mines, but even the 
feet ; the greatest cleanliness and neatness reign | geological facts relating to them. A glimpse of 
throughout the subterranean chambers; and | the many interesting subjects for speculation 


although pools of water are sometimes discovered 
in some little cavity, they are speedily and 
quietly drained off, so as to create no discomfort. 
Fresh water from the upper regions, however, 
flows in pipes through the various chambers and 
passages for the use of the miners as well as the 


offered by the mines may, however, be obtained 
in the museum formed on the spot, containing 
various objects found in them, such as shells of 
divers kinds, shewing that the ocean from whose 
waters these immense deposits of salt were pre- 
cipitated, was already inhabited by animalssimilar 
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to those that at present strew our sea-beaches ; 
and charred and petrified trunks of trees, proving 
that the neighboring lands were already clad 
with verdure. But the task we had set ourselves 
was to describe the Crystal Palace of Wieliczka, 
not the events that preceded the formation of 
the materials of, which it is built—speculations 
upon these we leave to others more likely to 
work them to a profitable issue.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 


FAME. 

This is a translation of one of the most perfect of 
the lyrics of Schiller, and so well done that it loses 
little by transfer into our language. There is a 
thought in every line: 


What shall I do lest life in silence pass? 
And if it do, 

And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What needest thou rue? 

Remember, aye the Ocean deeps are mute; 
The shallows roar: 

Worth is the Ocean—Fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


What shall I do to be forever known? 
Thy duty ever; 

This did full many who yet slept unknown— 
Oh! never, never! 

Think’st thou, perchance, that they remain unknown, 
Whom thou knowest not? 

By angel trumps, in heaven their praise is blown; 
Divine their lot. 


What shall I do to gain eternal life ? 
Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife; 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 
“THAT YE MAY KNOW THE LOVE OF CHRIST, 
WHICH PASSETH KNOWLEDGE !”—Pacvt. 
Even so, who love the Lord aright, 
No soul of man can worthless find; 
All must be precious in their sight, 
Since Christ on ali bas shin’d. 
Then wonder not, if such as bask 
ln light of purest innocence, 
Hope against hope, in love's dear task, 
Spite of all dark offence. 
If they who liate the trespass most, 
Yet, when all other love is lost, 
Love the poor sinner, marvel not; 
Christ’s love outwears the foulest blot. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTELLIGence.—By the British Mail 
steamship Asia, which arrived at Halifax on the 
20th inst., Liverpool dates to the 91h have been 
received. 

The papers contain further details ofp the en- 
gagements between the Allies and the Russians, 
on the night of the 22d ult. From these it ap- 
pears that the victory achieved by the French on 
that occasion, was merely a successful attempt to 
destroy some very dangerous works erected by the 
Rassians in front of-their defence, and which would 
have outflauked the French atiack. The new de- 
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fence was carried by the French and transformed 
into a French position. 

The bombardment of Sebastopol was recom- 
menced on the 6th inst. On the 8th, after a fierce 
bombardment, the Mamelon and the White Tower 
were attacked and carried by the French. It is 
stated that the Allies propose to fortify Yenikale, 
and place a Turkish garison therein, but that they 
will not occupy Kertch. Much discrepancy ex- 
ists in regard to the proceedings at Genitchi, the 
most probable inference from which appears to be 
that it has not yet fallen into the hands of the 
Allies. 

Letters from Cracow report that the insurrection 
in the Ukraine is not yet suppressed.. Accounts 
from Asia state that the Russians have evacuated 
Soujah Kali. 

The Allied fleets in the Baltic were close to 
Cronstadt, onthe 4th inst. A reconnoissance had 
been made by Admiral Dundas, when it was found 
that new fortifications had been erected since last 
year. 

Russia bas commenced theconstruction of a road 
which is to unite Finland to Sweden around the 
northern extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia, by means 
of which Russia may procure from Sweden the 
merchandize which the blockade prevents getting 
into Russia direct by sea. 

The Spanish papers represent the revolution in 
| that country as completely suppressed, but the 
Province of Catalonia is placed in astate of siege 
and troops continue to leave the capito), leading 
to the inierence that troubles still exist. 

Mexico.—The insurgents commanded by Com- 
| monfort were ercountered at Aria, on the 29th ult. 
by Santa Auna, who, it is said, was defeated and 
driven back to Morelia. 





ParaGuay.—The government of Paraguay has 
conceded to Brazil the right of navigation of the 
Paraguay river, and, at the last advices, the 
Brazilian squadron was about to proceed up the 
river to the Brazilian province of Mato Grosso, 

CaLirornia.—The steamship Star of the West, 
from San Juan, arrived at New York on the even- 
ing of the ¢ 24th inst. , bringing San Francisco dates 
to the Ist. Business continued dull. Flour sold 
at six dollars per barrel and there was little de- 
mand for it at any price. The mining news from 
all parts of the State is encouraging, and the yield 
of gold is thought to be greater than at any pre- 
vious period. 

Ata meeting of the creditors of Page, Bacon 
& Co., the sum of $400,000 was pledged to secure 
the creditois and stay further legal proceedings. 
TheCourts have decided that Adams & Co. are en- 
titled to the benefit of the insolvent law. 

Cauirornia Pusiic Schoois.—San Francisco 
has seven schools for white children and one for 
colored ; and during the last quarter no Jess than 
two thousand and seventy-five children have at- 
| tended them, of whom 1,196 were boys, and 879 
girls. The colored school was attended by 63 
children, of whom 38 were boys and 25 girls. 

PROTECTION FOR THE SLtave.—In New Orleans, 
lately, a man named Hunter was sentenced 
to pay a fine of one thousand dollars, undergo an 
imprisonment of six mouths, and forieit certain 
slaves whom he illegally sold in such a manner 
as to separate the mother from her children, con- 
trary to the Louisiana laws. A most salutary ex- 
ample. 








